A Corner of Old England

regards they have customs peculiar to them-
selves, in others they are more faithful trans-
mitters of old English tradition than are the
English to-day :

" Their speech is English, not American, and,
from the number of expressions they use which
have long been obsolete elsewhere and the old-
fashioned way in which they pronounce many
of their words, it is clear that they are talking
the language of a past day, though exactly of
what period I am not competent to decide."

In that antique tongue they sing the old
songs that their ancestors brought over from
England in the time of George III. and perhaps
still earlier. Here in England the folk-song
collector always has to make straight for the
Oldest Inhabitant. The young know few of
the old songs, being supplied with music-hall
songs, from London and Berlin and rag-times"
from New York. In the Appalachians, where
cosmopolitan music is unknown, the folk-song
tradition is as strong in the young as in the
aged, and Mr. Sharp has, on occasion, drawn
what he wanted from small boys. There, in
log-huts and farmsteads, hundreds of miles
west of the Atlantic coast, on uplands lying
between Philadelphia and St. Louis, he found
this people strayed from the eighteenth century
using such phrases as " But surely you will
tarry with us for the night," and singing, with a
total unconsciousness both of themselves and
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